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From the Editor 


Latino/a theology occurs at the borderlands —the actual 
physical borders where both people and cultures converge, 
as well as the various cultural intersections of society. At 
these intersections, theology occurs as dialogue, as reflec- 
tion on lived experience, and as attempts to confront the 
injustices leveled against those who live at the margins of 
society. Yet, Latinos/as are not the only ones who exist in 
such social locations. Other cultures and ethnic groups 
throughout history also exist at the margins of society, of- 
ten persecuted and oppressed. At times, these groups 
have worked separately from each other, while at others; 
they have sought to join forces to confront shared threats. 
Regardless of the circumstances, all of these groups share 
common ground and can benefit both from mutual dia- 
logue and collaboration. 


In this issue, we have two articles that seek to fos- 
ter this form of dialogue, in particular between Latino/a 
Christians and Jews, who have at times endured persecu- 
tion and oppression in various forms, while living as out- 
cast, exiles from their own lands, a situation similar to that 
of many Latinos/as. Dr. Jean Pierre-Ruiz, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Studies at St. John’s University propose 
extending the dialogue of Teologia en Conjunto to Jews. 
Dr. Carmen Nanko-Fernandez, assistant Professor of Pas- 
toral Ministry and Director of the Certificate in Pastoral 
Studies at the Catholic Theological Union in Chicago, us- 
ing the shared experiences of these communities to engage 
in future dialogue. 
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Beginning a Conversation: 
Unlikely Hermanos: Jews and Latinos/as in the United 
States 


Jean-Pierre Ruiz 


This essay is not the first time I have had the 
Opportunit to reflect on matters of Latino/a—Jewish 
relations. In fact, on September 10,2001, I was in 
Midtown Manhattan addressing the Interreligious Affairs 
Commission of the American Jewish Committee on this 
topic at the invitation of Rabbi David Rosen, Director of 
the AJC’s Department for Interreligious Affairs.’ In many 
respects, the world in which we live is a very different 
place now than it was in 2001, and I would suggest that all 
these changes makes the concern for interfaith 
understanding that much more important, that much more 
urgent. In the days just before my September 2001 speech 
at the AJC, Mexican President Vicente Fox had just 
completed a state visit to Washington, DC, where he met 
with President George W. Bush, a visit durin'g which 
President Bush affirmed his own _ support for 
comprehensive immigration reform—an initiative that was 
quickly forgotten in the wake of the events of September 
11, and which figured hardly at all in the 2008 presidential 
campaign. At this juncture, things look rather different 
from the way they looked then, with one kind of fear giving 
way to another, with millions of our fellow human beings 
being labeled as “illegal” simply by virtue of not having the 
right papers. 


' That speech was subsequently published as “Shared His- 
tories and Hopes: Latinos and Jews in the United States,” in 
Latinos and Jews: Old Luggage: New Itineraries (New 
York: American Jewish Committee, 2002). 
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In 2004, the late Samuel Huntington, professor at 
Harvard and author of The Clash of Civilizations and the 
Remaking of the World Order, published a book entitled 
Who Are We? The Challenges to America's National 
Identity. In that book he maintains that 


The continuation of high level of Mexican and 
Hispanic immigration plus the low rates of 
assimilation of these immigrants into Ameri- 
can society and culture could eventually 
change America into a country of two lan- 
guages, two cultures, and two peoples. This 
will not only transform America. It will 
also have deep consequences for Hispan- 
ics, who will be in America but not of it. 
Lionel Sosa ends his book, The Americano 
Dream, of advice to aspiring Hispanic entre- 
preneurs, with the words: “The Americano 
dream. It exists, it is realistic, and it is there 
for all of us to share.” He is wrong. There is 
no Americano dream. There is only the 
American dream created by an Anglo- 
Protestant society. Mexican-Americans will 
share in that dream and in that society only if 
they dream in English.” 


2 (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1996). 


"Samuel P. Huntington, Who Are We? The Challenges to 
America’s National Identity Who Are We? The Challenges 
to America’s National Identity (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 2004), 256. 
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If that upsets you, consider the controversy that 
stirred the airwaves when a Spanish language version of the 
U.S. National Anthem was released, called “Nuestro 
Himno.” To a reporter’s question about it in the White 
House Rose Garden, President Bush answered, “I think 
people who want to be a citizen of this country ought to 
learn English and they ought to learn to sing the national 
anthem in English.” This he said despite the fact that 
according to a Harris poll, 61% of adults don’t know all the 
words, and despite the indignities to which the “Star 
Spangled Banner” is regularly subjected at sporting events 
from sea to shining sea. By the way, the U.S. State 
Department’s own web site presents several translations of 
the national anthem including French and Russian versions 
among them several in Spanish, including the 1919 version 
by Francis Haffkine Snow,” the version which is in fact the 
basis for much of the text of the just-released recording of 
Nuestro Himno. Apparently there are also Samoan, Latin, 
and even Yiddish translations! But I digress—and not 
necessarily without purpose, inasmuch as the connection 
between language and identity is not upon and not 
uncontroversial. 


Let me unpack that just a bit. U.S. Latino/a 
Christian theologians Protestant and Catholic alike have 
come to talk about a distinctively Latino/a way of going 
about the business of our theological reflection and analysis 
of our daily lived experience of the people with whom and 
among whom we work. We talk about teología de 
conjunto, and the fact is that there isn’t really a convenient 
and succinct translation that captures the genius of the 


a http://usinfo.state.gov/esp/home/topics/us society values/ 
national_symbols/anthem_spanish.html 
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expression or the wisdom of what underlies the expression. 
As we see it, the work of theology—of faithful reflection 
on the workings of God's grace in our lives and the lives of 
those around us—is not a task at which an individual can 
succeed. It is a task and a responsibility and a grace to be 
shared. So too did the Jewish sages teach, by the way, in 
the Mishnah tractate Pirge Aboth where Joshua ben 
Perahyah urges those who would study Torah to do so with 
a teacher and with a fellow disciple (m. Aboth 1.6). As a 
process, teología de conjunto involves much more listening 
than it does speaking, and more patience than publications. 
As for results, teología de conjunto is less about advancing 
the scholarly reputation of any single theologian through 
fame or fortune or the publication of bestselling books than 
it is about the flourishing of the community of 
accountability from which, and within which, and for the 
sake of which theologians take on the responsibility of 
being what Antonio Gramsci called (under substantially 
different circumstances) “organic intellectuals.” In short, 
teologia de conjunto is less about me than it is about us, 
less about the first person singular than about the first 
person plural. 


If as process and as product, teología de conjunto is 
less about me than it is about us, then it follows that 
dialogue partners need common ground—a shared 
language, a shared history, a shared purpose, a shared set of 
assumptions—as the starting point for whatever it is we are 
going to be doing together. As dialogue partners, whatever 
we are going to be doing together, we are going to start by 
talking, and dialogue is not to be taken for granted. Let me 
illustrate that from personal experience. For a number of 
years, it was my privilege and my responsibility to serve as 
an appointed member of the Roman Catholic—Southern 
Baptist conversations jointly sponsored by the United 
States Conference of Catholic Bishops and the Southern 
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Baptist Convention. In the decades since the Second 
Vatican Council, the Roman Catholic Church has engaged 
energetically at every level in bilateral and multilateral 
dialogues with other Christian churches and with believers 
and practitioners of many of the world’s religious faiths— 
including the important progress that Catholic—Jewish 
dialogue has made in the decades since the Council. 


In the United States, it seemed logical for Roman 
Catholics and Southern Baptists to talk to each other, given 
the fact that the Roman Catholic Church represents the 
largest Christian denomination in the United States and that 
the Southern Baptist Convention accounts for the largest 
Protestant denomination. Well, sometimes it’s the little 
things that matter most. Our Southern Baptist counterparts 
were very hesitant to use the word “dialogue” to describe 
whatever it was that we were doing, because according to 
their understanding of the motives that moved Roman 
Catholics to participate in this process, the goal of dialogue 
was unity, and they feared that under the cover of 
“dialogue,” we were trying to persuade them to recognize 
the error of their ways and come home to Rome. That was 
not our intention at all, but we wound up agreeing not to 
call what we were doing a “dialogue” and instead we said 
that we were involved in a “conversation” between Roman 
Catholics and Southern Baptists, a conversation with the 
relatively modest aim of clearing up misconceptions we 
had about each other and coming to a clear understanding 
of what our conversation partners believed. For the several 
years during which we Southern Baptists and Roman 
Catholics “conversed,” we grew in trust and mutual 
understanding. 


If we are willing to learn a lesson or two from 
history, “dialogue” has rarely been easy. If we are willing 
to learn a thing or two from the pages of the history that 
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Latinos/as and Jews in the U.S. share as a common legacy, 
we might stop and think about the disputations that took 
place in medieval Spain—the most famous of which was 
the Disputation in Barcelona in 1263, convened by King 
James I of Aragon and involving the Ramban (Moses ben 
Nahman, the Rabbi of Gerona), and the Dominican Pablo 
Christiani. The Barcelona disputation was among the few 
in which the Jewish participant’s lines were nor tightly and 
restrictively scripted: more often than not such disputations 
were organized in such a way that the outcome was a 
foregone conclusion, where the Christian party inevitably 
won the debate and the Jewish party inevitably lost. That’s 
not what dialogue means, especially not now, especially not 
forty years after the Second Vatican Council. 


Charles Kamasaki writes that 


Hispanics and Jews are tied together by 
several deep philosophical traditions. Both 
communities are ethnic minorities, with 
strong immigrant traditions, who have 
experienced substantial discrimination in the 
United States. Both communities have been 
active in the nation’s epic civil rights 
struggles. | Moreover, given the Jewish 
community’s ancient and _— enduring 
commitment to social justice, it is almost 
axiomatic that American Jews would be at. 
the forefront of policy debates over 
proposals to address the severe social and 
economic inequalities experienced by the 
Latino community today. 


Charles Kamasaki, “Divergent Understanding or Conflict- 
ing Interests? Latino and Jewish Policy Differences,” in 
Latinos and Jews: Old Luggage, New Itineraries, 45. 
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I think Kamasaki is on target, but I also think that the foun- 
dations for growth in dialogue and toward coalition build- 
ing for the sake of tikkun olam need to go deeper, and it is 
for that reason that I would ground both the dialogue and 
the coalition building in religious terms by taking as a point 
of departure those texts that Latino Christians and Jews 
share in common, as unlikely hermanos who find in the 
Bible the common ground of faith. In this respect, I will 
invite us to reflect on the place of dialogue—or the lack 
thereof—among siblings in the Bible, beginning at the very 
beginning with the story of Cain and Abel. For what con- 
cerns us, what I find most remarkable about the story of the 
Bible’s first two brothers is that there is no dialogue be- 
tween them at any point in the narrative. They never en- 
gage even in polite conversation, and the only words spo- 
ken by either of them to the other are the deceitful words 
by which Cain lures his brother to the place where the 
younger brother will meet his violent end: “Let us go out to 
the field” (Genesis 4:8). Cain's deceitful words set the 
stage for his violent deed—the Bible’s first murder, but by 
no means the last fratricide. , 


In Genesis 24 we meet the sons of Jacob and 
Rebekah, Esau and Jacob, whose birth is preceded by 
God’s word to their mother: “Two nations are born in your 
womb, and two peoples born of you shall be divided; the 
one shall be stronger than the other, the older shall serve 
the younger” (Genesis 25:23). By deceipt Jacob takes his 
brother’s birthright and his father’s blessing, and the two 
brothers never again find common ground, for in the end 
each goes his separate way (Genesis 33:15-17). Joseph’s 
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brothers jealously conspire against their father’s favorite 
(Genesis 37:4) “when his brothers saw that their father 
loved him more than all his brothers, they hated him, and 
could not speak peaceably to him”), and sell him to the 
Ishmaelites for twenty pieces of silver (Genesis 37:28). 
Until the story reaches its ending with the death of Joseph 
in Chapter 50, the sotry unfolds as a matter of concealment, 
of partial truths and of secrets kept closely hidden and 
disclosed only in part and only to the speakers tactical 
advantage. What we have here—in the stories of Cain and 
Abel, of Esau and Jacob, of Joseph and his brothers—are 
spectacular examples of failures to communicate, of 
opportunities for dialogue either missed completely or 
twisted to purposes that are turned against God’s purposes. 
I would submit that at this juncture in history, Latinos and 
Jews in the United States find ourselves faced with an * 
urgent and important opportunity for dialogue. If we fail to 
seize the moment, if we fail to take advantage of that 
opportunity, I fear that both unlikely hermanos will pay the 
consequences. 


That dialogue, I would further submit, will have to 
be mindful of history’s lessons in terms of the history that 
we shares a immigrants to this nation and this continent, a 
shared history that dates back more than five hundred 
years. As Reyes Coll-Tellechea writes: “Accompanying 
Christopher Columbus on board the Santa Maria as it left 
the Iberian Peninsula on August 3, 1492, was Luis de 
Torres. De Torres, a polyglot, was the expedition’s 
interpreter. Like many other Iberian Jews, de Torres had 
recently converted to Christianity in an attempt to preserve 
his right to live in Sepharad, the land Iberian Jews had 
inhabited for twelve hundred years. The Edict of 
Expulsion, dated March 31, 1492, deprived Jews of all their 
rights and gave them three months to put their affairs in 
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order and go into exile.”® How curious it is that the 
interpreter on this expedition, the one who could build 
bridges of dialogue between peoples, was a Jew whom the 
crown’s edict had forced to make a difficult decision! All 
this, from the convivencia to Columbus and beyond,  con- 
stitutes the significant past that Jews and Christians share in 
this hemisphere, the sons and daughters of the conquerors 
and of the conquered. 


For Jews and Latinos/as alike, the history of 
migration to the United States is a history of 
marginalization and minoritization—of crossing borders 
only to be told that somehow we don’t belong, and 
surviving just the same. Whether we arrived at the turn of 
the last century, or in the first years of the twenty-first, our 
border-crossings have never been easy.. If we can learn 
from history, both from the foundational stories that are the 
ground of faith and from the narratives that make sense of 
how we got to be where we are, then perhaps we can begin 
to engage in the kind of dialogue that can shape a shared 
future that is neither as violent as the story of Cain and 
Abel, nor fraught with fear and mistrust as Esau and Jacob, 
nor as tainted with jealous self-interest as the actions of 
Joseph’s brothers in his regard. 


Roberto Suro writes, “From the era of big-city 
machine politics to the most recent debates over affirmative 
action, ethnic and racial groups have played a zero-sum 
gain for a finite set of benefits. Every gain by one group 
necessarily meant losses for another, whether they were 


S Reyes Coll-Tellechea, “Remembering Sepharad,” in 
Memory, Oblivion, and Jewish Culture in Latin America, 
ed. Marjorie Agosin (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
2005), 3. 
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competing for patronage jobs or university admissions. But 
there is a chance to change the tenor of these contests, if 
Jews and Latinos can have the faith that the country is big 
enough and rich enough to give everyone a chance without 
having their own status threatened. These two groups, 
perhaps more than any others, can help ensure that America 
is a place where people can come, adopt a new land and a 
new language, and prosper without loosing [sic] their souls. 
Both Latinas/os and Jews are on that journey, and it is time 
that the rest of the country learned from them.” 


Actually doing what U.S. Latina/o theologians call 
teología de conjunto does not mean simply that a group of 
theologians get together to decide what we want to talk 
about. To begin with, this grassroots process begins with 
an assessment of the situation on the ground, as it were, a - 
consideration of the lived daily experience that is as 
important a “text” for reflection as the scriptural and 
traditional sources that are the classic wellsprings of 
theological reflection. What, then, is the history and 
present experience of Jews and Latinos/as in the United 
States? That complex and multifaceted history and that 
experience are the point of departure for considering the 
ways in which the dialogue can move forward. How do 
Latinos/as and Jews understand each other? This is really a 
question about the common vocabulary that is needed for 
dialogue to move forward. What are the preconceptions 
and misunderstandings that stand in the way of dialogue? 


There is more to teología de conjunto than dialogue 
alone. U.S. Latino/a theologians have learned from Latin 
American liberation theologians that talking alone is far 


7 Roberto Suro, “‘Two Peoples on a Journey,’ Latinos and 
Jews: Old Luggage, New Itineraries, 32. 
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less eloquent than the sort of transformative dialogue that 
leads to news ways of being and new ways of doing. If the 
late Speaker of the House Tip O’Neil was right when he 
said that all politics is local, then perhaps it follows that all 
dialogue is local, that all dialogue is conducted in the 
vernacular of common cause and a shared quest for mutual 
understanding. I would like to see that kind of dialogue 
take root between Latino/a Christians and Jews throughout 
the United States, but my wish alone cannot make that 
dialogue a reality. That shared responsibility belongs to 
the religious leaders of Jewish and Christian congregations 
at the local level, and it also belongs to their congregants at 
the level of their lived daily experience and at the level of 
their willingness to reflect on that lived daily experience 


“As a matter of the shared reflection that characterizes 
teología de conjunto, this is most effectively a collaborative 
effort at every level. One example of such an initiative 
between Latino/a Christians and Jews working together 
was the weeklong gathering Comunidades y Convivencia 
that took place June 12-16, 2007 at the Catholic ?, 
Theological Union in Chicago, Illinois. Jointly sponsored 
by the Bernardin Center for Theology and Ministry at the 
Catholic Theological Union and by the American Jewish 
Committee, Comunidades y Convivencia brought together 
Latino/a Catholics engaged in ministry to work with 
Latino/a Christian scholars who are committed to 
advancing Christian-Jewish understanding and with Jewish 
leaders from across the United States. For many 
participants, the most memorable moments were the times 
of informal sharing of experiences, with Jewish 
conversation partners hosted at an informal Latina/o fiesta 
at the Catholic Theological Union, and the Latino/a 
participants hosted at dinner by Jewish families from the 
board of the Chicago office of the American Jewish 
community. 
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with each other. Neither teología de conjunto nor pastoral 
de conjunto are from the top down. It is the sharing of lived 
daily experience by Latino/a Christians and Jews that will 
build a solid foundation for growth in understanding and for 
shared commitment to stand together in solidarity to 
work for tikkun olam, the healing of the world. 


Resumen 


El autor traza un paralelo entre la situación de 
marginalización de los judios, incluyendo su expulsión de 
la península Ibérica, participación en la conquista de 
Ámerica, y el presente. Extendiendo el concepto de la 
teología en conjunto, como un método para desarrollar el 
dialogo usando la experiencia cotidiana como un punto de 
partida para crear entendimiento entre las dos culturas y 
un compromiso para traer paz al mundo. y 
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Locating the Daily: 
Lo cotidiano as a Locus for Exploring 
Christian--Jewish Relations latinamente 


Carmen M. Nanko-Fernández 


In 2000 the Washington DC Jewish Community 
Center premiered a small travelling exhibit entitled: J Carry 
My Roots With Me/ Mis Raices las Cargo Siempre: 
Touchpoints of the Latin American Jewish Diaspora. These 
words, taken from the poem Roots/Raices by self-described 
bilingual, binational poet Francisco Alarcon, recalled 
Jewish life in Latin America from 1492 through the 
present.’ Among the works of art, memorabilia and artifacts 
were striking intimations of daily life: a placemat from an 
Argentinean kosher McDonald’s that assures its patrons 
that “people of all origins can enjoy kosher food without 
having to renounce their principles;”*” a report card from 
Venezuela; photos of a family’s first Passover in Chile and 
a Shabbat ceremony in a Panamanian Jewish school; an oil 
painting evoking the marriage of a Jewish couple under a 
chupah of Cuban palm trees.'! I 


” Francisco Alarcón, “Roots/Raices,” in Laughing Tomatoes 
and Other Spring Poems / Jitomates Risuenos y otros 
poemas de primavera (San Francisco, CA: Children’s Book 
Press, 1997, Bilingual edition, 2005) 5. 

19 Placemat, Kosher McDonald's, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
1999, on loan from David J. Rosenberg, in J Carry My 
Roots With Me/ Mis Raíces las Cargo Siempre: Touchpoints 
of the Latin American Jewish Diaspora, Washington, DC: 
The District of Columbia Jewish Community Center, 2000, 
44, 47, 

"Corso de Palenzuela, Eterno Amor, 1990, oil on card- 
board, 1990, in I Carry My Roots With Me/ Mis Raices las 
Cargo Siempre: Touchpoints of the Latin American Jewish 
Diaspora, 43. 
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Displayed amongst these daily markers were 
reminders of the reasons for 500 plus years of Latin 
American diasporas. There was a reproduction of the Edict 
of Expulsion, issued by Spanish monarchs Fernando and 
Isabel on 31 March 1492, effectively ending a millennium 
of Jewish life in Spain. There was a contemporary 
re-imaging of the two Luis Carvajals, one a marrano, a 
“thoroughly assimilated  new-Christian adventurer,”!” 
governor of Nuevo Léon, the other his nephew known as 
“El Mozo,” both victims of the Inquisition in Mexico. The 
twentieth century diasporas were represented with a 1912 
Argentinean certificate of immigration for a Russian 
émigré as well as with numerous photos from the 1930’s 


' David M. Gitlitz, Secrecy and Deceit: The Religion of the 
Crypto-Jews (Philadelphia, PA and Jerusalem: The Jewish 
Publication Society, 1996) 56, republished by the University 
of New Mexico Press,2002. Luis Carvajals (elder) was 
“oiven a royal patent to exploit and govern” Nuevo Leon, 
the entire northeast corner of Mexico. He was found guilty 
of abetting heresy and dies in disgrace. His nephew, Luis 
Carvajals (younger), a “mystic visionary, poet, and fervently 
observant Judaizer” was burned as a heretic. According to 
Gitlitz, these trials and the story of this extended family/ 
community provides “the best window on colonial 
crypto-Judaism at that time.” See also Ilan Stavans, “Of 
Yiddish in the Land of a Thousand Churches,” in J Carry 
My Roots With Me/ Mis Raices las Cargo Siempre: Touch- 
points of the Latin American Jewish Diaspora, 21-22. Art: 
Micaela Amato, Tijuana Tavolettas, 1999, cast glass and 
neon, 43. 
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and 40’s of Jewish refugees in Brazil, Costa Rica, the Do- 
minican Republic and Ecuador. 


Not to be lost in this exhibit were the daily 
responses to life as la lucha, as struggle: artifacts of 
resisting, surviving, and thriving. There were excerpts 
from the response to the expulsion edict by Don Isaac 
Abravanel, rabbinic leader of Spain’s Sephardic Jews; a 
1942 request for a Torah Scroll from the Dominican 
Republic and a 1945 letter from Bolivia’s la Comunidad 
Israelita requesting a Rabbi from the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee. There were photos recounting the 
setting of a foundation stone for a Jewish community center 
in Costa Rica in 1954; a newspaper documenting the 1983 
protest in Argentina by Judios por los Derechos Humanos; 
and El Tango Judio, a celebration in mixed media on cotton 
cloth that in the words of the artist Liliana Life recalls 
“[t]hose tangos, that I so often listened to...created by a 
culture of immigrants, many of them Jewish like me...”** 


In order to address the relationship betwéen Jews 
and Latin@s today, it is necessary, as Jean-Pierre Ruiz has 
shown to retrieve the past, yet it is equally necessary to 
address lo cotidiano, the daily.'* Orlando Espín has 


lSTiliana Life, El T. ango Judio, 1999, mixed media on cot- 
ton, in J Carry My Roots With Me/ Mis Raíces las Cargo 
Siempre: Touchpoints of the Latin American Jewish Dias- 
pora, 43. 

' Unless they appear as such in a cited quotation, 
words and expressions in Spanish are not italicized. This 
reflects the dynamic interaction between Spanish and 
English in the daily-lived experience of US Latin@s. 
Instead of using the umbrella terms “Hispanic” and 
“Latino/a,” unless they appear as such in a cited quotation, 
I employ @, the ‘at’ symbol with an accent mark, as a 
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observed that lo cotidiano functions as the site of both sin 
and grace. Explicitly and implicitly it is in the ordinary and 
at the grassroots levels where anti-Judaism and anti- 
Semitism operate; and it is also in the daily and in 
community where stereotypes are countered and right 
relationships are nurtured. 


Among the insights of US Latin@ theologies is that 
the place of theology is in the daily. Lo cotidiano is a source 
of legitimate theological reflection. The daily is not 
monolithic, as the diversity of theologies emanating from 
Hispanic theologians demonstrates. While grounded in the 
experiences of daily living, theologians vary as to the 
sources that inform our theologizing; for example, Virgilio 
Elizondo (mestizaje), Ada-María Isasi-Díaz (la lucha), 
Orlando Espín (popular religion), Maria Pilar Aquino 
(experiences of poverty and oppression), Harold Recinos 
(barrio), Fernando Segovia (diaspora). 


Of these and the many other daily starting points for 
theologizing latinamente, two require particular attention 
with respect to Jewish-Chrstian relations. In his book 
Mapping Public Theology: Beyond Culture, Identity and 


suffix. I use Latin@ or Hispan@ to deal with the issue of 
grammatically gendered endings in Spanish. I use these 
terms so as not to suggest false correspondences between 
grammatically and socially constructed gender. My use of 
@ is intentional. It conveniently combines the “o” and “a” 
into one symbol and as the symbol for “at” it intensifies the 
significance of social location for theologizing latinamente. 
Its relationship to electronic communication marks it as 
both contemporary and as a means of highlighting networks 
of connection, two aspects constitutive of the Latin@ 
presence in the US; and the acute accent is a visible 
reminder of the fluidity of languages. 
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Difference, Benjamin Valentin identifies popular religion 
and mestizaje as: 


explanatory categories that synchronously 
depict the cultural and even racial hybridity 
that characterizes Latino/a identity; help 
point to what is different and new about that 
identity in the United States; and provide 
fertile space for new formations and 
celebrations of cultural identity to take hold. 
The underlying quest in the theological inter- 
pretation of mestizaje and popular religion is, 
then, the remembrance of who we are as 
Latino/as, the disclosure of /o que es nuestro 
(what is uniquely ours), and the move from a 
shame-filled image to a shame-less identity 
that celebrates  Latino/a culture and 
difference in spite of the depreciating 
pressures often exerted by the dominant 
Euro-Anglo culture in the United States.'* 


While Valentin understands mestizaje and popular religion 
as important and necessary categories of affirming cultural 
and self- identity, he wants to move beyond what he calls 
“Hispanic/latino” localism,”’® in order to construct grounds 
for public theologies across marginalized constituencies. 
However, I would contend that in order to engage in 
constructive interreligious dialogue with our Jewish 
brothers and sisters, Latin@ theologians must explore and 
unwrap, with intentional, critical self-reflection, both 
popular religion and hybridity (of which mestizaje is a part). 


'S Benjamin Valentin, Mapping Public Theology: Beyond 
Culture Identity and Difference, (Trinity Press International, 
2002) 41. 

'STbid, 69. 
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Another Look at Popular Religion 


Orlando Espín observes that “Popular Catholicism 
is not an interesting vestige of the Christian past, nor just 
a cultural symbol that can be instrumentalized for this or 
that agenda. It is a different way of relating to reality and of 
living the Christian gospel.”’’ For Espín and other 
Latin@s, popular religion emerges as a daily expression of 
resistance and survival, a means of liberating praxis and 
solidarity, and an epistemology of suffering. 


Roberto Goizueta once commented that “Our 
knowledge of who we are, as U.S. Hispanics, and who 
Jesus is emerges from our interaction with him in the Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday processions.”' Therefore to 
keep this paper manageable, the focus is further narrowed 
to this expression of popular religion as it also has the 
greatest impact on Jewish-Christian relations. 


A relational anthropology marks Hispanic 
understandings of Jesus and Mary and this is most evident 
in popular religious expression. As Goizueta explains 
Jesus and Mary are defined and understood in relationship 
to each other and in turn in their relationship to us. This 
implies community is constitutive of identity. Goizueta 
writes, Jesus is “always also our brother, father, co-sufferer, 
friend, and above all, son of Mary. Jesus is defined and 
constituted by his relationships; these are not merely 


17 Orlando O. Espín, The Faith of the People: 
Reflections on Popular Catholicism (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1997) 144. 

18 Roberto S. Goizueta, Caminemos con Jesús: 
Toward a Hispanic/Latino Theology of Accompaniment 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1995) 158. 
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accidental or tangential to his identity.”'’ Rather Jesus is a 
“particular mediation of the pre-existant communities 
which define him.”? Narrowly constructed, to know Jesus 
is to know Mary and vice-versa. 


There are Christological implications to this 
relational anthropology. For Goizueta, “Jesus is not simply 
a spirit ‘out there’ or even ‘in here’; he is a truly historical, 
flesh-and-blood man who accompanies us in our lives—as 
do our families and friends.” This Jesus, who bleeds and 
bleeds with us, is made present in the Via Crucis and in 
other popular religious expressions. Goizueta elaborates, 
“There is, in our popular Catholicism, no separation 
between the concrete, particular ‘Jesus of history” and the 
spiritual, universal “Christ of faith.’ This Jesus, this Christ 
is the same one we accompany today in his suffering, the 
one whose feet we kiss and whose face awe caress.”2 In 
the forms of Holy Week processions like the Via Crucis, 
this takes on a physicality that has visceral effects. This is 
not an abstract acompañamiento. 

As the community accompanies Jesus through his 
suffering so to does Jesus accompany the community. 
Mujerista theologian Ada María Isasi-Díaz affirms popular 
religion as a constitutive element that provides “fuerzas 
para la lucha, strength for the struggle,” and has value in 
terms of raising political consciousness and mobilizing 


19 Ibid, 66. 
2 Tbid, 66. 
21 Tbid, 69. 
2 Ibid, 67. 
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people to action. For example, the Via Crucis enacted in 
the streets of Pilsen, a predominantly Mexican 
neighborhood in Chicago, demonstrates the power of 
popular religion to function in this way. Commenting on a 
description of this public ritual by scholar Karen Mary 
Davalos” Espín notes its role in affirming and empowering 
a community whose daily context is marked by injustice. 
This reconfiguration of public space, observes Espín, “is a 
rejection of the privatization of religion which negates the 
potential role of religion to denounce social sin and advo- 
cate a more just social order.” By claiming the streets in 
prayer, residents also engage in an act of public protest 
through the Via Crucis by highlighting, through certain 
appropriately chosen neighborhood Stations of the Cross, 
the injustices that plague their daily living. In the words of 
Claudia, one of the first organizers, it provides the * 
community with “the opportunity to reflect and analyze how 
we are living and the things we have to [do] in order to 
have a better life. However Isasi-Diaz also 
acknowledges that by utilizing a liberative lens, it is 


2 Ada Maria Isasi-Diaz, En La Lucha/In the Struggle: 
Elaborating a Mujerista Theology (Minneapolis, MN: 
Augsburg Fortress Press, 2004) 63. 

*4See Karen Mary Davalos, ““The Real Way of Praying:’ 
The Via Crucis, Mexicano, Sacred Space, and the Architec- 
ture of Domination,” in Horizons of the Sacred: Mexican 
Traditions in U.S. Catholicism, Timothy Matovina and Gary 
Riebe-Estrella, eds. (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 
2002) 41-68. 

*°Orlando O. Espín, “Mexican Religious Practices, Popular 
Catholicism and the Development of Doctrine,” in Horizons 
of the Sacred: Mexican Traditions in U.S. Catholicism, 151. 
2 Karen Mary Davalos, 61. 
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possible to see the failings and ambiguities that can 
“legitimate the oppression of Latinas.” Yet absent from 
theological reflections on popular religion latinamente is an 
awareness of the failings, ambiguities and silences that 
subtly communicate anti-Judaism. 


Dangerous Omissions 


If as Goizueta says “community is indeed 
constitutive of a person” then there is more to knowing 
Jesus, and Mary, even partially. Left unexplored is the 
dynamic interaction with the community within which 
Jesus and Mary were situated, namely first century Judaism 
under imperial Roman rule. Instead of knowing Jesus, and 
to a lesser degree his mother, in their own context, Latin@ 
theologies, with a few exceptions have canonized the 
notion of a Galilean Jesus. Based in questionable 
German biblical scholarship of the late 19" and early 20" 
centuries, this concept was first articulated in the works of 


27 Ada María Isasi-Díaz, 64. 

*8 Jean-Pierre Ruiz, “Good Fences and Good Neighbors? 
Biblical Scholars and Theologians,’ unpublished paper 
presented in the Hispanic/Latino/a Theology group of the 
annual meeting of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America, 2003. See Gary Riebe-Estrella, Hispanic/Latino/a 
Theology, “The Vocation of the Latino/a Theologian: 
Speaking for Whom? Speaking to Whom?” Proceedings of 
the  Fifty-eighth Annual Convention, The Catholic 
Theological Society of America, Volume 58 (2003) 
147-148. Cited in Michelle Gonzalez, “Jesus,” in Handbook 
of Latina/o Theologies, Edwin David Aponte and Miguel A. 
De La Torre, eds. (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2006) 22. 
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Virgilio Elizondo. His portrait of Jesus as a Galilean 
presupposed a cosmopolitan hybridity that inaccurately 
distinguished Galilee as a margin to Jerusalem as Jewish 
center. Elizondo’s appropriation of this hybrid Galilean 
Jesus was in response to the degradation of mestizo/a life in 
his own context of the United States. The unfortunate 
consequence was the canonization of a well-intentioned yet 
ill-conceived construct that in effect omitted Jesus’ social 
location as a faithful Jew. This failure results in a 
dichotomous relationship whereby Jesus the Galilean 
experiences marginalization at the hands of the Pharisees 
and the Jewish establishment concentrated in Jerusalem. 
This further leads to a lacuna in Latin@ theologies to date 
whereby distancing Jesus from his primary community, we 
have yet to engage the community that constituted and 
shaped a most significant part of his identity, his - 
Jewishness. This integral part of Jesus’ identity remains 
obscured in expressions of popular religion as well as in the 
theologies that reflect on these expressions latinamente. 


If to know Mary is to know Jesus than a troubling 
concern emerges. There is scant evidence about Mary in 
Christian second Testament literature. So which Mary is 
revelatory of her son? The Mary of Tepeyac, Guadalupe? 
The Mary affectionately known by Cubans as Cachita, 
Nuestra Sefiora de la Caridad del Cobre? There is much 
fine scholarship by Latin@ theologians on these Marian 
appropriations and their liberative significance for our 
communities however, in the contexts that characterize 


2 See Virgilio P. Elizondo, Galilean Journey: The 
Mexican-American Promise (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1985, 
revised 2002). For critique see Mary C. Boys, Has God 
Only One Blessing?: Judaism As a Source of Christian 
Self-Understanding (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 2000) 134 
and related footnotes. 
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their respective appearance narratives, there is an omission 
of the one certainty the New Testament provides, Mary 1s 
Jewish. 


For marginalized peoples, praxis of accompaniment 
can evoke powerful visceral responses yet there is a danger 
of perpetuating a misguided anti-Semitism when this is 
coupled with an unresolved and submerged anti-Judaism 
that is part of our popular Spanish inheritance. Therefore a 
retrieval of the heritage of our Iberian convivencia, in all its 
ambiguity, is a necessary element if Latin@s are to 
contribute in meaningful ways to ongoing Jewish-Christian 
dialogues. 


In a related vein, there is a need to comprehend that 
Christian sacralization of public space can be perceived in 
more than one way depending on an individual and or 
community’s daily lived experience. While there is no 
denying the subversive power of Holy Week processions to 
reclaim that which can be experienced as a locus of 
subjugation and injustice, there must also be sensitivity to 
the reality that such expressions of faith are multivalent. In 
other words what might empower one community is the 
source of post traumatic stress to another. For example, the 
Good Friday procession in the Texas city of San Antonio 
evolves, according to Goizueta, 


out of their [the peoples’] everyday struggle 
to survive as persons whose lives have 
intrinsic value in a society that has 
systematically denied that intrinsic 
value....The procession is not directly an 
ethical-political action, but its context and its 
consequences are: the context is the everyday 
struggle for survival, and the immediate 
consequences are the undermining—if only 
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temporarily—of the city’s economic effi- 
: ieee 3 
ciency and productivity. : 


This reconfiguration of public space must be in 
conversation with the daily lived experiences of others. 
The observations of Jack Eisner, Holocaust survivor and 
guest at the unprecedented 1994 Yom Ha’ Shoah concert 
held at the Vatican serve as a cautionary tale. He mused 
with amazement that a boy growing up in Poland, who, 
feared crossing the sidewalk next to a Catholic Church, 
should find himself at the center of the Catholic Church at 
such a poignant event at the invitation of the Pope. He 
remarked, “Now, some 50 years later, the unthinkable is 
happening. The most influential and powerful church in 
the world and its majestic spiritual leader is extending its 
hand of friendship and mutual respect to me, the Jewish : 
boy from the Warsaw ghetto, Buchenwald and Dachau.”** 


The focus on lo cotidiano, the daily, and the 
appreciation for the relational aspect of human living 
provide direction for Latin@ theological contributions to 
Jewish-Christian dialogue. It is in the daily where public 
and private continuously intersect. By attending to the 
daily as locus of both sin and grace, our words, actions 
and interactions become instances of grace or instances of 
sin, opening the door to understanding, self-critique and 
dialogue. 


The insight that through their relationships we will 
know their community has the potential, through Jesus, to 
reveal to contemporary Latin@ the network of Judaism 


39 Roberto S. Goizueta, Caminemos con Jesús, 129. 
31 “Commemorating the Holocaust,” see remarks by 
Jack Eisner (781-782) in Origins (April 1994) 23:45, 782. 
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that shaped his social location and to provide a point of 
contact with a dynamic living tradition that continues to 
exist. The charge for our theologies is to restore Jesus” 
context. However to ignore the influences of inherited 
anti-Jewish biases on popular religion is to perpetuate a 
lived and re-lived narrative that is counter-liberative. How 
can the experience of liberation be truly present in the 
midst of struggle if another community has to pay the 
price? Even unintentionally, the subtlety of these 
omissions continues to perpetuate cycles of ambivalence at 
best and violence at worst. 


Hanging in the Tucson Museum of Art, in galleries 
featuring an extensive collection loosely titled “Art of the 
Americas,” are masks, many associated with Holy Week 
processions and religious practices. One such mask is 
benignly descried as Mexican 20" century, Pharisee of the 
Holy Week Mask, 313, gift of Brenda and Burt Lazar 1997. 
The creature chosen to depict the Pharisee in the mask is a 


pig. There is much to unravel here. 
, 


Identity and Hybridity 


There is a depth of complexity to the intertwined 
stories of Iberian diaspora whether experienced as conquest 
and colonization or via expulsion and immigration 
Valentin’s earlier critique that it is time to move beyond 
matters of identity in order to find common ground for a 
public voice in solidarity with other marginalized 
communities and constituencies for justice is valid. 
However, the exploration of our hybrid identities is far 
from over. Explorations of our hybridity and multiple- 
belonging must also include a sustained conversation 
regarding multiple-not-fitting-in. In other words who gets 
left out in our constructions of identity and community? 
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Who resides on our margins when we omit the stories of 
our intersections? Where are the Latino/a Jews in our 
reflections as Latin@ theologians? Where are they in the 
spectrum of US intra-Jewish relations? In the words of 
Jewish-Cuban scholar Ruth Behar, “‘Latin Jews,’ by 
conforming neither to the typical image of the Jew nor the 
typical image of the Latina and the Latino, scramble, 
confuse, challenge and overturn these stereotypical 
representations. They also embody a complex and 
disturbing history surrounding ideas of race and 
immigration in the United States. Behar goes onto 
explain how many of those Jews who come to the US now 
as Latin Americans, especially Cubans, were victims of 
20" century immigration quotas that had deadly 
consequences. Rejected as Jews they return as Latin 
Americans, and judging from the recent daily rhetoric, 
immigrants remain the daily despised. 


The words of Cuban Jews and their experiences 
challenge us all. Within the Jewish community the 
presence of these Jewbans, as some call themselves, 
underscores the tension between Sephardim and Ashkazim, 
a tension of misunderstanding demonstrated in what can 
sometimes be considered derogatory terms. In some 
Jewish Latin American circles Sephardim refer to the 
Ashkazim as polacos, and in turn are referred to as turcos.” 


22 Ruth Behar, “Forward,” in Caroline Bettinger-López, 
Cuban-Jewish Journeys: Searching for Identity, Home, and 
History in Miami (Knoxville, TN: University of Tennessee 
Press, 2000) xiii. 

33See Robert M. Levine, Tropical Diaspora: The Jewish 
Experience in Cuba (Gainesville, FL: University Press of 
Florida, 1993) 26. 
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The contributions of Latin@ theologians to 
Jewish-Christian dialogue begin with a retrieval of our 
intersecting stories across almost 2 millennia. But this is a 
non-innocent retrieval; and as Jewish scholar David Gitlitz 
cautions this retrieval must also be without “romantic 
misconceptions, many of which have to do with the role of 
crypto-Jews in the discovery, conquest, and colonization, 
and the persistence of remnant crypto-Jewish communities 
into the twentieth century.”** This retrieval continues with 
the stories of those individuals and communities we 
encounter in our contemporary daily living. 


The experience of so many Latin@s in the US has 
been best described by Fernando Segovia as “having two 
places and no place on which to stand. It is this 
experience that has led Segovia, a biblical scholar, to 
imagine ‘and construct what he calls a hermeneutic of 
otherness and engagement. While Segovia’s intent was to 
read and interpret scripture latinamente, I propose his 
hermeneutic has much to offer dialogue between Jews and 
Christians, for it is an invitation to read each other and our 
respective and intersecting vidas cotidianas with the respect 
accorded to our sacred texts. In Segovia’s words, “I see 
this Hispanic American hermeneutic as a hermeneutic with 
a manifest destiny of [mutual] liberation: it begins with 
and aims for contextualization; it opts for humanization and 
diversity; and it seeks not to overwhelm or override the 


* David M. Gitlitz, 53. : 

% Fernando Segovia, “Two Places and No Place on Which 
to Stand: Mixture and Otherness in Hispanic American 
Theology,” in Mestizo Christianity: Theology from the 
Latino Perspective, Arturo J. Bañuelas, ed. (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1995), 35. 
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other but rather to acknowledge it, respect it and engage 
e 

In conclusion, I end as I began with intimations of 
Jewish-Latino/a vida cotidiana, only this time from the 
United States. Poet, Michael Castro,[who shares one of my 
family names and place of origin] was born in 1945 in New 
York. His father was from Salonica, his Mom's people 
from lonnina. He was exposed to his Sephardic inheritance 
in the Bronx from an uncle who spoke Ladino. Castro 
writes, 


As a child I felt like an outsider to a degree 
among my white Jewish and Christian 
friends. When teams were formed along 
racial lines for schoolyard punchball games 
at P.S. 98, I invariably assembled with the 
Blacks and Hispanics. My instincts and 
curiosity led me to explore other peoples and 
cultures. Maybe it was an expression of that 
wandering gene in our blood. Otherness has 
always attracted rather than repelled me, has 
always been linked with my own sense of 
self? 


© Fernando F. Segovia, “Text as Other: Towards a Hispanic 
American Hermeneutic,” in Text and Experience: Towards 
a Cultural Exegesis of the Bible, Daniel Smith-Christopher, 
ed. (Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995) 298. 1 
add mutual as a necessary dimension of liberation. 

37 Diane Matza, ed. Sephardic-American Voices: Two 
Hundred Years of a Literary Legacy (Brandies Series in 
American Jewish History, Culture and Life), (Brandeis 
University Press, by University Press of New England 
Hanover, New Hampshire 1997) 150. 
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Castro continues, 


As a middle-aged man, I’ve returned to my 
own culture, my own identity, and realized 
a nourishing depth and beauty there that is 
relatively unknown to the world at large. 
So I increasingly ground my being and my 
writing in the fact that I am a Hispanic Jew, 
and increasingly discover ways, to my 
wonder, in which my life’s path has been 
an unconscious expression of that cultural 
heritage.* 


There is much to explore here, together, as Christians and 
Jews en conjunto. These are just modest beginnings. 


Summary 


Las teologías Latinas de los EE.UU. han desarrollado el 
concepto que el contexto teologico se encuentra en la 
cotidianidad. Lo cotidiano es fuente legítima de la 
reflexión teológica. El énfasis en lo cotidiano y el aprecio 
por el aspecto relacional de la vida humana proporciona 
una orientación para la contribución de la teología Latina 
al diálogo Judio-Cristiano. Este artículo trata la vida 
cotidiana prestando atención a la religión popular y 
preguntas sobre la identidad/ hibrididad . 


8 Tbid, 151. 
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Reseña de Libro 
Vivian Rodríguez-Del Toro.” 
Jesús Rodríguez Sánchez. Imágenes del cuidado pastoral y 
su influencia en la calidad del cuido: Un análisis 
transdisciplinario. Rio Piedra: Publicaciones 


Puertorriqueñas, 2006. 


ISBN 1-933485-45-0, 116 páginas, $14.95 (U.S.) 


Este nuevo libro del Dr. Jesús Rodríguez Sánchez 
confirma la existencia de una hermandad de creencias, 
imágenes y estilos de educar (raíz de cuidar) y de entender 
el comportamiento humano entre la teología pastoral y la * 
psicología. Los temas y la forma en que éstos se tratan a 
través del libro permiten traspasar los espacios limitantes 
preconcebidos por ambas disciplinas. La teología pastoral 
que enmarca el cuidado pastoral y las teorías psicológicas 
que enmarcan la práctica psicológica y la psicoterapia 
pueden concebirse, a mi modo de ver, como hermanas 
gemelas del tipo fraternal. Esto es, la psicología antes de 
formularse como ciencia fue practicada por “curanderos, 
religiosos, brahmanes, hechiceros y una diversidad de 
practicantes que buscaban aliviar los males del alma o del 
espíritu que la medicina de la época no lograba.”A través de 
su evolución filosófica, científica y teórica, la psicología ha 
puesto en práctica múltiples formas de entender y explicar 
la conducta humana para lograr esencialmente ayudar al ser 


Vivian Rodríguez Del Toro, Ph.D. Catedrática en Psico- 
logía de la Universidad Interamericana de Puerto Rico, Re- 
cinto Metro y Pasada Presidenta, Asociación de Psicología 
de Puerto Rico. 
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humano a lograr una existencia más sana, felíz, balanceada 
o como queramos llamarle, según la perspectiva teórica 
particular. La esencia de la práctica psicológica es aliviar 
el malestar y la angustia humana que se manifiesta de 
muchas formas en su psiquis, emociones, en su cuerpo o en 
su espíritu. Por su parte, la teología pastoral, citando 
palabras del propio autor “el acto del cuidado pastoral no 
está limitado a la esfera teológica solamente, sino que está 
centrado en las relaciones humanas.” He aquí la hermandad 
que reconozco entre ambas disciplinas del saber humano y 
como resultado la colaboración que entiendo debe 
prevalecer entre ellas. 

Precisamente, en las pasadas décadas ha habido un 
resurgir de los asuntos espirituales y religiosos en el 
contexto de la salud mental y de la psicoterapia. Esto es el 
resultado de un marcado interés en los temas espirituales y 
de fe, durante las pasadas tres décadas, en la población 
americana y mundial con su consecuente impacto y 
proliferación en la literatura popular y profesional. Por su 
parte, las investigaciones empíricas han demostrado la 
asociación positiva entre la devoción religiosa y el 
compromiso religioso con la salud mental y el 
funcionamiento social. Las creencias religiosas ya no 
pueden ser facilmente descartadas como neurosis que 
requieren ser “curadas” como dijera en algun momento 
Freud y algunos de sus seguidores. | Hoy dia, muchos 
psicoterapeutas consideran las prácticas espirituales y 
religiosas como recursos que pueden utilizarse e integrarse 
en el proceso de intervención para promover cambio y 
ajuste. 

El jiro discursivo transdisciplinario en que se 
enmarca el libro refleja el énfasis académico posmoderno 
que rompe viejas barreras entre los saberes permitiendo el 
libre fluir dialéctico entre éstos. Si era necesario un puente 
entre la psicología y la práctica teológica pastoral este libro 
logra edificarlo majestuosamente. Por ejemplo, el excelente 
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análisis y apropiación que hace el autor de la teoría de 
relaciones objetales de Winnicott y su aplicación a la 
práctica de la persona del pastor-cuidador, entre otras 
instancias en el libro. El tema sobre el poder que tienen las 
imágenes y metáforas religiosas en la psiquis y en la 
dinámica de la relación pastoral de cuido en el contexto 
clínico, propone una aplicación de los arquetipos Jungianos 
y del inconsciente colectivo en este contexto. 

Más aún, el modelo de cuidado pastoral que 
propone el autor vincula la experiencia humana del cuido 
con un encuentro psicoterapéutico mediante las imágenes y 
metáforas religiosas y el material inconsciente en la psiquis 
del cuidador. Por ejemplo, cuando el Dr. Rodríguez discute 
la imagen operacional de El Heraldo de las Buenas Nuevas 
en el caso de un cuidador pastoral en adiestramiento clínico 
cuya tendencia era más a evangelizar que a escuchar al: 
paciente, es similar a muchos profesionales de la psicología 
que erróneamente entienden que su función principal es 
educar para “convencer e influenciar” y que esto debe 
conducir al cambio de la persona. Como resultado, su 
función adquiere una práctica distanciada por la autoridad y 
el conocimiento desvinculante de la verdadera relación 
personal humanista que debe prevalecer para un proceso 
psicológico efectivo. 

La imagen del rescatador del abismo (representada 
en la portada del libro) que según el autor en la práctica 
clínica conducía a un sobre envolvimiento con los 
problemas del paciente es similar a lo que ocurre cuando un 
psicoterapeuta se siente ser un rescatador de alguien que 
está en un abismo. El resultado práctico, al igual que en la 
función pastoral es de concederle poca o ninguna 
importancia a las fortalezas (espirituales, psíquicas, internas 
o externas del paciente) para que el/ella misma salga del 
abismo. Por el contrario se entiende erróneamente que el 
cuidador pastoral o el psicólogo/a es el que debe construir 
el puente para sacar a la persona del abismo. La mayor 
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debilidad de esta imagen operacional del “cuidador” es que 
esta construcción se hace desde los paradigmas particulares 
del que rescata. Así sucesivamente, cada imagen del 
cuidado pastoral que Jesús Rodríguez Sánchez nos presenta 
en su libro ( guerrero exorcista, juez religioso, vaso puede 
analizarse y aplicarse al contexto de la relación psico- 
terapéutica. 

Del mismo modo, la dinámica de la relación idónea 
entre la persona pastoral y el paciente en el contexto clínico 
que emana del análisis que hace el autor de las cinco 
imágenes discutidas en el Cap. 2 está, a mi entender, muy 
influenciada por conceptualizaciones humanistas como las 
que plantea Carl Rogers en su Terapia Centrada en la 
Persona. Por ejemplo, el énfasis en escuchar activamente, 
explorar las preocupaciones, necesidades y creencias del 
paciente (cliente o participante en psicoterapia) caracterizan 
la relación psicoterapéutica Rogeriana. También, el 
planteamiento que hace Rodríguez Sánchez de la imagen 
pastoral central en la cosmovisión espiritual-religiosa como 
reguladora de la percepción del mundo y determinante de 
cómo interactuamos con éste, nos acerca a und: visión 
fenomenológica como la propuesta por Alfred Adler y 
elaborada por Carl Rogers. Para Jesús Rodríguez Sánchez, 
la cosmovisión espiritual y religiosa se centra en una 
imagen pastoral influyente que regula o predispone la 
manera en que interpretamos e interactuamos con el 
mundo, en combinación con la influencia que ejercen los 
factores que predisponen el desarrollo de la personalidad 
(ej. familia). 

Por otro lado, se puede apreciar que el autor se 
enmarca en una teología liberadora y libre pensadora al 
proponer la relación pastoral de cuido clínico que debe 
prevalecer para el manejo de la ansiedad ante las pérdidas y 
el sufrimiento. El énfasis en la exploración del sentido de 
vida y el propósito existencial del paciente en estas 
instancias, presenta una fuerte vinculación con el Enfoque 
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Existencial en la psicología y psicoterapia representado por 
Víctor Frankl y Rollo May, entre otros. 

Resulta de especial interés para la propuesta trans- 
disciplinaria entre teología, religión y psicología la lectura 
de los capítulos 3 y 4. En el capítulo tres, el autor se 
adentra en una discusión amplia y bien documentada de 
diversos factores que afectan el desarrollo de la 
personalidad, el ministerio de la persona pastoral y su 
impacto en el cuidado pastoral. En el contexto de la 
psicología de la religión, los planteamientos que recoge el 
autor sobre William James en torno a la conversión 
religiosa como un proceso unificador del yo y el abordaje 
sociológico de la religión resultan sumamente 
provocadores. 

En el capítulo 4, sobresale la discusión reflexiva y 
el análisis del sanador herido (The Wounded Healer) : 
enmarcada en los planteamientos filosóficos y teóricos de 
Antón Boisen y Henri Nouwen con un discurso 
caracterizado por la humildad y la candidez personal y 
profesional del autor. El entrelazado de la espiritualidad y 
la compasión y el reconocimiento de la propia 
vulnerabilidad del cuidador pastoral (o del psicoterapeuta) 
en el contexto de la relación humana, representan una 
de las grandes aportaciones para el lector/a de vocación 
clínica. 

Otra gran aportación del libro, es la propuesta 
conducente al desarrollo de la auto percepción que presenta 
el autor en el capítulo 5. Rodríguez Sánchez no sólo 
discute los beneficios y la necesidad de la Educación 
Clinica Pastoral supervisada, como resultado de su 
experiencia personal y profesional, sino que propone un 
modelo alternativo para aquellas personas que no tienen la 
posibilidad de asistir a uno de estos programas educativos 
supervisados. La alternativa y el formato para el desarrollo 
de un Grupo de Reflexión y Apoyo Teológico que propone 
el autor es especialmente relevante en el contexto de Puerto 
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Rico por la ausencia de procesos formativos clínicos 
supervisados en el ámbito pastoral. 

Este libro promete ser material de estudio 
indispensable en la práctica teológica pastoral y marco de 
referencia para el o la psicoterapeuta que pretenda integrar 
la espiritualidad en la intervención clínica, especialmente 
en la tanatología o los procesos de manejo de pérdidas, 
enfermedad y muerte. 
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